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L'Organisation de la Paix remained her national, all-party objec-
. rive throughout: and the differences in foreign policy between
her successive governments depended on differences of empha-
sis as regards means, not on differences of direction or aim.
Even Laval, in seeking appeasement of Italy and Germany3
and de Brinon, in seeking positive rapprochement with Germany,
were seeking the common aim of national security by means
different from the predominant anti-German policies. It is not
far from Geneva to Locarno or from Locarno to Stresa:
and little further still, diplomatically, from Stresa to Munich.
In order to assess the connexion between French democratic
ideas and her national policy in foreign affairs, the general
structure of international relations after 1919 must be viewed
as a whole. The pre-war dual system of alliances had gone, and
neither a truly collective system nor a French diplomatic net-
work had fully taken its place. Instead, there grew up a tri-
angular structure of diplomatic relations, from which three
different alliance-groups could at any time appear. It was this,
more than any one national policy, which determined the
constant uncertainty and tensions of the inter-war years in
Europe.
In the West were the two democratic Powers of Britain and
France, anti-revisionist in interests but not in concord as to
foreign policy, save for a short period after 1924. In central
Europe were Germany and Italy, each for different reasons a
revisionist Power, hostile in spirit to the League and to the
western democracies, after 1933 both Fascist and after 1936
in alliance. In the East, the Soviet Union, at first ostracized and
hostile to all her western neighbours, but later emerging into
open participation in European affairs. Relations between
any two of these three groups inevitably affected the third.
Any drawing together of the first two, as at Stresa or Munich,
looked like an anti-Soviet bloc. Any rapprochement between the
western democracies and Russia, as when Russia joined the
League in 1934, meant 'encirclement'" for Germany and to a
less degree Italy. Any sign of German-Soviet co-operation, as
at Rapallo in 1922 or in the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939, made
the democracies fear a union of single-party states against